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Editorial 

"A Froward Retention of Cuslome is as turbulent a thing as an Innovation : And 
they that Reverence loo much Old Times are but a Scorne to the New. It were good 
therefore that Men, in their Innovations, would follow the Example of Time itselfe ; 
which indeed Innovatelh greatly, but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived." 
—Bacon. 

It is pleasant to note that the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of William Sterndale Bennett was not allowed to pass by unnoticed in 
the College. The performance of one of his most charming orchestral 
works and three of his daintiest songs, at a recent College Concert, certainly 
did the right kind of honour to the memory of a musician who is as much 
to be remembered for his services to musical education in this country 
as for his creative achievements. We may like to remember, too, that our 
own Director was at one time his pupil. 

The ideals of British musicians of to-day are far removed from those 
of fifty or sixty years ago, but Bennett, despite his obvious sympathy 
with the type of musical development then in vogue, and despite the 
conventions which encased his music, had an English personality which 
shone through. There is a narrow tendency nowadays to regard 
nationality in music as something very exceptional and precious. We 
have specialists who tell us that we must start to build up a conscious 
school of music upon our folk-songs. We have others who prefer to speak 
vaguely of an ‘ English idiom,’ though it is doubtful if their own knowledge 
of what that is extends beyond a superficial observance of some of the 
most obvious mannerisms of Purcell. The clamour of these dogmatic 
people becomes at times so loud and insistent, that it is difficult for those 
who approach the subject with open minds to derive any settled con¬ 
victions from such a Babel of conflicting statements. 

Of one thing we may be sure. The critical beings who persist in 
regarding the English music of to-day as merely imitative would, had 
they lived in the time of Purcell, have accused that great Englishman of 
being saturated in the music of Italy, and heaped their scorn upon him 
as an imitator. Since they are living now, however, it is convenient to 
point to Purcell as the great model for Englishmen, and lament the 
indebtedness of our present-day writers to the musical developments which 
have grown up alongside of us in Germany, in Russia, or in France. 
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It cannot be too strongly urged, in repl}’, that it is personality that 
counts for most in art. Great music is only national in as much as the 
personal character of the writer is a national personal character. 

If British musicians were to follow too closely the devices of their 
critics they would be in danger of becoming national only in the narrowest 
sense. A composer like Wagner, for instance, is the product of his 
nationality ; a composer such as Grieg is the advertisement of his. One 
may not be more characteristic than the other, but ask the man in the 
street which is the most national, and he will say “ Grieg ” at once— 
just as he might say " Pears ” if you asked him who made the best soap. 

It is indeed impossible for us to know how far the great composers 
of any country, in bj'gone days, were dependent upon foreign influences 
for the style which we feel now to be typical of their nationality. We 
have ceased to be in touch with the surrounding thought. 

So, perchance, when the Royal College in the year 2016 celebrates the 
bi-centenary of Sterndale Bennett’s birth, his music may sound older and 
more remote than it sounds to-day, but the conventions the trappings 
and the suits of foreign domination will have slipped from view. The 
spark of vitality, however dim, will shine brighter for a generation to 
whom those fast-fading Leipzig traditions will be nothing more than a re¬ 
mote historical name. 


director’s Address 

JANUARY tO, 1916 

Well is it known that ambition can creep as well as soar ,— Burke. 

I made up my mind when I began to try to think of things 
I might talk about this morning that at all events I would not talk 
about the war. It is quite possible that such a decision may be 
annoying to some people, and anxious friends might warn me that I 
should fall just into that very misfortune I always dread most and 
preach a sermon, as that is the likeliest result of refusing to discuss 
things in which people are really interested. But I can plead that 
there is at least one essential detail in which these addresses always differ 
from sermons, and in explaining what that is I shall have to let you 
into a little domestic secret. 
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Those of you who may sometimes have glanced at the addresses when 
they are approximately reproduced in the College Magazine may possibly 
have noticed that they are always prefaced by a poetical quotation ; 
and you may have thought that the poetical quotation was the text of 
the discourse. But, as a matter of fact, the quotations have always been 
specially supplied for the Magazine report by the adroitness of the Editor 
of the day, and it has always caused me greatly to admire the wide 
poetical knowledge of the Editors and their cleverness in finding apt 
passages. 

This, indeed, makes a very notable difference between these addresses 
and sermons; for whereas in a sermon the text is chosen by the preacher 
and read out first, with these addresses the text is chosen by somebody 
else and added long afterwards. 

It might serve as an illustration of difference of method induced by 
difference of conditions and circumstances. But, still, I cannot help 
thinking it might be a great advantage if the same practice was sometimes 
adopted by preachers of sermons. The attention of the congregation would 
be more effectually engaged if the preacher informed them that he would 
not read out the text at the beginning, but would invite them to guess 
it at the end, and the excitement of guessing it would impel them to 
improve their acquaintance with the book from which the texts would be 
selected, while the prospect of a solemn guessing competition would pro¬ 
bably make people flock to church in unprecedented numbers. 

Another thing in which sermons often differ from these addresses is 
that it is so often the duty of preachers to remind us that we are "miser¬ 
able sinners.” I hardly ever have occasion to remind you that you are 
“sinners,” and if I called you "miserable” it would appear too obvious 
a form of humour. Preachers have the justification that people are con¬ 
stantly describing themselves as “miserable sinners;” and this frequency 
of reiteration seems to suggest that there must be something in it which 
it is worth while to search for. 

No doubt the confession is very often what is called academic, or 
perfunctory, and does not appear to induce much depression. It is said 
because it is printed in a book to be said, and it serves useful as 
well as beneficent purposes. It might be said, for instance, to be of 
service to an unscrupulous business man, who cheats and tricks his 
fellow men all the week, and sets Sunday apart to conform to the usual 
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regulations of respectable society, and recommences his usual round of 
roguery on Monday. If he did not set Sunday apart for the admission 
of his sinfulness and to listen to a sermon endorsing the admission, he 
would probably be engaged in roguery seven days a week instead of six. 

But there is a very different side to the matter. For there are a 
great many devout and lovable people to whom it is an ecstasy to repeat 
the same words that have been repeated through the centuries by devout 
people like themselves, and to feel the thrill of abasement and humility, 
and the reverence it implies for some great ideal they worship and long for. 
They may be some of the best and purest people in the world, but they 
always long for something higher and more perfect. They long to be in 
some more perfect accord with an ideal of sinlessncss of which even 
they cannot formulate the lineaments. Their expression of * miserable 
sinfulness ’ is indeed figurative. They are miserable in a sense because 
they seem to themselves to fall short of an ideal which they cannot define. 
They are sinners because according to the theory they have accepted all 
men are necessarily sinners. It is all a question of degree. The man who 
has arrived almost as near perfection as is possible for a human being 
still aspires. It is the fruit of his aspiration that he is so near perfection. 
It might be counted unto him for a small blemish on an almost untarnished 
record that he seems to over-empliasizc his being so miserable. He really 
is not miserable at all, but he has to express himself so because it is neces¬ 
sary to formulate the words in such a way as can be uttered by a great 
number of people all at once. In certain combined acts of worship it is 
inevitable that the individual should be merged in the crowd. When a 
vast number of people of all sorts of different grades of sinfulness have to 
participate in expressions of contrition or abasement the actual words have 
to be accepted as figurative—for they cannot be exactly true of everyone. 
And it may be taken as a general rule that those who feel the words most 
are those who have the least sinfulness about them ; and those who 
merely reiterate them as a meaningless formula are the most vicious 
and frivolous and self-indulgent and unscrupulous. The lowest natures 
are just those who are contented to be low, and the highest arc those who 
are never satisfied even when they bump their heads against the divine 
stars. 

As a matter of fact all human beings aspire, only they differ a great 
deal in what they aspire for. The crafty business man, to whom I have 
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referred above, aspires without ceasing to increase his possessions. He 
aspires to arrive at the position in which he expects to be gazed at with 
envy and admiration by the vast majority of his fellow men. He assumes 
that they all have the same stupefying ideals as he has and will honour 
him for what he has instead of what he is and does. He aspires so much 
that nothing satisfies him, even if he becomes a multi-millionaire and gets 
a peerage. He probably is never so happy again as when he was an errand 
boy or a ragged urchin in the streets. He never can be satisfied because 
the more he succeeds the more he chokes his mind by the mass of lumber 
he piles on the top of it. The contrast between him and the nobler kind 
of aspirer is that the spirit of the latter always grows larger and more 
radiant, and the spirit of the worshipper of pelf always grows narrower 
and more rayless. 

People have aspirations according to their conditions. Members of 
every class aspire to reach the class immediately above them. They 
pathetically ape their manners and fashions. They have little oppor¬ 
tunity to judge better. It is the main thing which lies obviously before 
them as an aim. A parson aspires to be a Canon or a Dean or a 
Bishop ; the usher in a school aspires to be a head-master ; the grocer’s 
assistant aspires to be a grocer ; the lawyer aspires to be a judge, or, 
even further on, to lie a Member of Parliament; the subaltern aspires 
to be a Brigadier ; the middy to be Commander, or, still in the distant 
heights, an Admiral; the man with active social instincts hopes, like those 
a step higher, to see his name in smart society paragraphs ; the footman 
to be a butler. 

The aspirations generally seem to follow the obvious line belonging 
to their social position and circumstances; and there is something 
pathetic about it, because the gain is often no gain at all, and when it is a 
gain it is so pitifully small. 

Yet this instinct of aspiration is one of the most serviceable things 
humanity possesses. It is one of the original essential instincts, through 
which it has climbed out of the original slough of savagery. It is only 
lack of enlightenment and understanding which makes it so often futile. 
It is when it is expended on the things which are merely conventional and 
obvious that it is so ineffectual. Without understanding, even so honour¬ 
able and serviceable a quality is but half effective. Yet there is plenty 
of impulse in men to aspire after what is not obvious. The most vigorous 
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and enterprising minds always have aspirations which seem to have nothing 
to do with their normal occupation ; and sometimes these are very quaint 
and curious. A great novelist aspires to be celebrated as a sportsman, 
a great chemist aspires to be a composer, a brilliant composer aspires 
for fame in the world of books, a great statesman aspires to be a philoso¬ 
pher, a distinguished government official aspires to be a clarinettist. It 
often happens that a man is more proud of some infantile attempt to 
do something for which he has no gift than of all his achievements in 
regions where his powers and mastery are acknowledged to be supreme. 
It is a sort of unconscious protest against being shut up in one little corner. 
The aspirations which mark more generous and vigorous natures are 
always towards things that are not obvious, and that is because all generous 
dispositions rebel against the liability to be made specialists. The rebel¬ 
lion of youthful minds against education is generally misunderstood. It 
is not rebellion against education but against the way it is administered. 
Every human being is bound to protest against being cabined, cribbed, 
confined to one special subject, and being shut off from any understanding 
of the great world outside it. As the tendency of most professional 
education is inevitably to specialize and to tie a man down to some 
miserable little detail in life, it is a mercy that there is an instinctive 
impulse in man to oppose it, even if it does it in a very clumsy way, 
which lends itself to being misunderstood. 

One of the most difficult problems which humanity has to face in 
the immediate future is how to prevent the " division of labour,” 
which is inevitable for efficient and rapid production, causing specializa¬ 
tion which will narrow the mind of the workers to their own infinitely 
insignificant detail of work, and completely stunt their understanding 
any great and important questions of the world and the well-being 
of the people in it, and man’s spiritual needs. Apart even from things 
of wider significance there can be but few jobs so trivial and mechani¬ 
cal that they would not be done better if a man knows and understands 
some things outside them. When a man has to spend his whole life fitting 
pins’ heads on to the shafts of pins, the blatant profit-monger will say his 
having any mind outside pinheads will not enable him to fit more pinheads 
or fit them better. But the man has to live somewhere : he ought to 
be able to have a wife and family, he ought to have the chance to develop 
enough understanding to keep him from drinking and debauching all 
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his wages, and making his home life so utterly squalid and miserable 
that his health and spirit are both broken, and he becomes incapable of 
doing even his pitifully trivial work well enough to earn starvation 
wages. 

As the world gets older it becomes even more indispensable to have a 
wider and more sympathetic outlook ; we all know that. Yet the ever- 
increasing call for mere efficiency works absolutely in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. All things in the universe are so intimately connected with one 
another that it is not possible to separate absolutely one line of activity 
or thought from another. The hidebound specialist, who concentrates 
his whole being on his own subject, is missing a lot of things which must 
bear on his subject. He misses altogether the relation of his own sub¬ 
ject to others. He misses altogether the sense of his own personal 
relation to the rest of the " miserable sinners ” who are engrossed in their 
own special subjects. He becomes one of those I referred to above, whose 
aspirations being satisfied by the daily round of obvious activities, never 
get to the thrill of real achievement. Everything he does is wanting 
in something. His life is incomplete. 

The moral of it all is that most of man’s most serviceable aspira¬ 
tions arc outside his normal and obvious occupations. They are the 
aspirations which raise his normal activities above the range of the 
purely mechanical. They are the things which give a generous air 
to what a man achieves. In these days of furious competition in 
exactitude, people protest against any distraction ; against any atten¬ 
tion being given to anything but a special subject. Their argument 
is specious. We agree with them in their contentions as far as they 
go. Merc dissipation of energy is completely futile. It is deplorable 
when a man has so little power of coherence and concentration that at one 
moment lie is studying geology, the next painting in water colours, and 
the next listening eagerly to the theories of a fad doctor, and the next 
practising a mouth-organ, and the next studying the pedigrees of race 
horses, and the next becoming a faith healer, and so on ad infinitum. But 
such futility is not the result of generous aspiration but of personal 
deficiencies. Such a man would be best tied down with his nose against 
some durable grindstone, or othenvise he would never understand even the 
paltriest of subjects. One must distinguish between incapacity of attention 
and lively interests in many aspects of life and the universe. Mere 
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incapacity of attention is the result of mental and temperamental feeble¬ 
ness. It shows itself in hopeless inconsequence and incoherence. The 
so-called butterfly existence, which is often thought so pretty by half¬ 
witted people, is all very well for butterflies, but for human kind it is 
unutterably stupid. It produces neither happiness for the human butter¬ 
fly nor profit for those with whom he associates. 

When anyone of sense advocates the direction of aspiration towards 
things outside a special subject, he means subjects which are coherent— 
subjects which throw light on one another ; subjects which enhance the 
range of mind ; subjects which minister to the development of personality ; 
subjects, finally, which minister to the development of character and 
judgment. 

Education has two very distinct objects, which are of pre¬ 
eminent urgency. There is on the one hand the urgency of efficiency. 
You many of you feel it over much perhaps in the mechanical practice 
which is necessary to attain technical mastery. But, on the other hand, 
there is the absolute need of the development of the understanding which 
directs and applies the efficiency. So there arc efficiency and under¬ 
standing, these two ; and the greatest of these is understanding. The 
development of understanding is the most appropriate field of aspira¬ 
tion. Aspiration which projects itself towards merely mechanical things 
almost always dries up. But aspiration which projects itself towards the 
spiritual things by which the mechanical things are glorified, always 
brings a man fruit at the last. It is through understanding that mechanical 
efficiency is made fruitful. Mere efficiency works in the externals ; under¬ 
standing delves to the innermost of the meaning and purpose of things. 

Let us take an illustration from our own intimate experience. The 
commonplace specialist devotes himself to the exact reproduction of the 
notes and signs of a composition he has to perform. He does not know 
that it has any meaning ; he does not even approach to feeling its aesthetic 
qualities. As far as understanding goes, he is only on the level of the 
stupidest of the herd to whom he will, as performer, purvey the choicest 
specimens of the great masters. His idea of satisfying the great public 
and winning the name of a great performer are such as appeal to the 
lowest stratum of his audience. The poor, dear, great masters suffer 
unspeakable indignities at his hands. If a thing is to go fast, he tries 
to make it go faster than ever it went before, and sacrifices everything to 
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that. There is no question of grace, elegance, expression, phrasing, 
humour, playfulness, or any other things that appeal to the mind. It is 
pace that tells, and what the public wants, and pace it shall have. If a 
thing is to be thumped, our expert specialist tries to thump it harder than 
ever it was thumped before, and the public rocks with the joy of pure 
sensation; if a thing is to be accented, he hits it so hard that every nervous 
old woman in the audience nearly jumps off her seat. To produce such 
prodigious results is the aspiration of the specialist in technique. It is 
what you may call sacrificing the higher considerations to the lower. It 
is the effect in some cases of irrepressible longing for public recognition, 
of low ideals, and lack of understanding; but it is also sometimes the painful 
effect of too persistent drudgery; of too prolonged specialization; 
of repeating things over and over again, in the hope of mastering them, 
till they cease to have any meaning at all. 

The person who aspires to develop his understanding and his per¬ 
sonality is generally too much interested in what he is working at 
to care much whether it will interest the public or not; or to dream 
of such a thing as attempting to astonish them. It is hard indeed 
for him to concentrate on technique. Very likely he hates his scales 
and exercises. He wants to play what interests him and to make it 
mean something. Sometimes his ardour develops a technique far 
beyond that of the mere mechanician. The craving to vanquish some 
special difficulty, which stands obstructive to the perfect interpretation, 
inspires him to superhuman effort; and he triumphs where the aspirant 
of mere efficiency would never get further than a stalemate. No doubt 
he occasionally sacrifices the higher consideration to the lower because 
of his personal limitations, and that lack of discrimination between live 
and dead tradition, to which young people of his type are liable. But 
tradition that is really alive will survive such trifling misapprehensions, and 
the individual mistakes are more capable of being corrected than those 
that have been borrowed from other people. And everybody knows that 
a few bars of something really fine, presented with the real genuine 
aspiration after insight and understanding, are worth a great deal more 
than all the most brilliant tricks of the human pianola ; and it is the same 
with all the circumstances of life. 

So aspiration can become an inspiring impulse which gives vigorous 
life to all things which come within its influence. It becomes limp and 
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stunted if it is only applied to some little special subject, and people who 
use their store of it so miss the more spacious view of individual life. 
One can generally distinguish between the profitable and unprofitable 
aspirations by the extent to which they are directed towards ends which 
lie beyond the merely mechanical efforts, or towards such mechanical 
efforts as ends in themselves. Whether, for instance, you practise scales 
with the view of developing your technique to cope adequately with real 
music—in which indeed there may be no scales—or whether you practise 
them merely as scales, with the sole object of getting them as glib as 
possible. It is the old familiar relation of the spirit to the letter. There 
is the aspiration of the awakened ones to the spirit which the letters con¬ 
vey, and the futile aspiration of the mindless ones for the letters alone. 
The meaning of the letter cannot be found by studying the letter by itself. 
It can only be found through the knowledge of things outside it, which bear 
upon it and throw light on it. It is in such ways that the aspiration after 
things that are not obvious becomes of such infinite service. 

The things which are of greatest service in life are generally those 
in which most people do not see any service at all. It is the things which 
only reveal themselves when people begin to use their minds a little which 
are most fruitful. _ C . Hubert H Parry . 

3rom a Sketch $ook. 

THE WOOD-YARD 
Down where the sluggish currents wind 
’Mid hump-backed bridge and climbing street, 

All day the sultry sun-rays beat 
On iron roofs that burn and blind ; 

In whose deep shade enclasp and meet 
Long ghostly fingers intertwined, 

Reared skyward through the stifling heat. 

Small glimpsing pictures gleam afar 
Of barges on the slow green tide ; 

And blowing on the dusty breeze 
Comes a warm smell of wood and tar, 

And weedy scents, that call to mind 
Pine-forests on the mountain-side, 

And keen salt breath of northern seas. 


E. Douglas Tayler. 
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THE CLOISTERS 

On the cool grass soft pigeons peck and strut, 

Where daisies ring a shimmering plane-tree round : 

Through travelling clouds drop long and sloping rays, 

And tall grey spires fling shadows to the ground. 

Above, into the pearly blue, there jut 
Weatherworn pinnacle and carven head 
And sacred symbol, sharp against the sky. 

Where heavy doors mark off the sanctuary, 

In charmed austerity of bygone days 

'Twixt sun and gloom the vistaed arches cross 

And through their fret a patterned light is shed. 

A solemn bell its monotoning stays ; 

The echo whispers down and doors are shut . . . 

The breezes fail. In silence as profound 
As ocean deeps, this cloistered haunt is drowned— 

Until there comes faint surge of harmony, 

A thrill of voices, and the organ’s sound. 

Outside, the stones ; grey-lichcned, green with moss, 

Where sleep the uncounted and forgotten dead. 

E. Douglas Tayler. 


Jhe College 5loll of Xoriour 

" It is held 

That valour is the chie/est virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver ."— Shakespeare. 


The following Pupils, past and present, have joined the Army since 
the outbreak of the War. Desiring to make the list as complete and as 
accurate as possible, the Editor welcomes additions or corrections. 


Allen, William R. .. 
Armitagc, Cliilonl 
Barlcworth, John E. 
Barnes, Archie F. .. 
Bellringer, Francis 
Benjamin, Arthur 
Bennett, R. Stcrndak 


R.N.A.S. (Armoured Car Section) 

Lieut., Army Car-Driver 
Captain, 2nd-5th Gloucester Regt. 
Royal Engineers 

2nd Lieut., 15th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
Major (T.F.), Commanding Uppingham 
School Contingent, O.T.C. 
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Bliss, Arthur E. D. 
Bourne, Humphrey A. 
Breach, Gilbert H. 
Brown, Eric F. 
Burchell, George H. 
Burke, Edmund 
Bulmer, Albert N... 
Butterworth, George 
Carey, Clive 
Chapman, Basil W. M. 
Chapman, Donald J. S. 
Chapman, Philip E. 

Chignell, Robert P. 
Coster, Ernest 
Cooter, Eaton 
Culleme, F. Hilton 
Cumberland, Louis B. 
Cunningham, Charles E. 
Curtis, Benjamin .. 
Davidson, Malcolm G. 

Davies, Tudor 
Dawes, Lionel F. .. 
Deane, James B. .. 
Demuth, Norman F. 
Dyson, George 

Evanson, Roger M. 
Fielden, T. P. 

Foort, Reginald J. 
Garvin, Sidney 
Gibbs, Geoffrey 
Goossens, Adolphe 
Goossens, Leon J. 
Grinsted, F. Harrison 
Gritton, Eric W. .. 
Grunbaum, Hyman 
Gurney, Ivor B. 

Green, Topliss 
Hall, Alexander E. 
Hambleton, Hale 
Hamilton, Vivian .. 
Harford, Francis J. 
Heberden, Arthur C. 
Hedges, Arthur 
Heinze, Bernard T. 
Hight, Harold E. 
Hopkinson, Leonard 
Hosking, H. Noel .. 
Hopper, Arthur C. 

Howe, Albert P. .. 
Huntington, John W. 
Ireland, Joseph K. 
Jefferies, Leonard S. 


Captain, 13th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
H.A.C. 

Royal Fusiliers (Public Schools Batt.) 
Lieut., 5th Wilts ( wounded) 
loth Queen’s Royal West Surrey 
Captain, Canadian Contingent 
R.A.M.C., 3rd E. Anglian 


Lieut., R.A.M.C. 

City of London Yeomanry, Rough Riders 
2nd Lieut., 14th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
Sth Hants Regt. (died of wounds at Malta, 

4th Sept., 1915) 

Lieut., A.S.C. (Brigade Signalling Officor) 
H.A.C. 

4th Bcrkshires 

7th Liverpool (Manx Batt.) 

Captain, nth Batt. King’s Royal Riflos 
2nd Lieut., Hampshire Regt. 

Army Cyclist Corps 
Lieut., 5th Batt. Cameron Highlanders 
(wounded 25 th September, 1915) 

Engine Room Artificer 
Gloucestershire Hussars 
Captain, East Kent Regt. (The Buffs) 

L.R.B. 

Captain, Middlesex Regt. (Brigado Gronadior 
Officer) 

2nd Lieut., R.F.A. 

Royal Navy, H.M.S. Tomeraire 
Essex Yeomanry 

Artists’ Rifles 

Trooper, D. of C. Hussars, Middx. Imp. Yco. 

Captain, Armoured Train 

L.R.B. 

1st Sportsmen's Battalion, 23rd Royal Fusiliers 
2nd-5th Gloucestershire Regt. 

Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Civil Service Rifles 
A.S.C. (M.T.) 

Lieut., R.F.A. 

Captain, 29th Batt. Manchester Regt. 

2nd Lieut., King's Royal Rifles (wounded) 

2nd Lieut., 2nd Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
2nd Lieut., R.G.A. 

Lieut. 

King’s Royal Rifles 
16th Middlesex Regt. 

1st Engineer, R.N.A.S. 

2nd Lieut., 14th Royal Fusiliers 
2nd Lieut., K.O.Y.L.I. 3rd-4th 
Captain, 26th Royal Fusiliers (wounded) 

2nd Lieut., 13th Royal Warwicks 
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Jones, H. Dunkinfield 
Kitson, Antony B. 

Le Cornu, Ralph .. 
Leeds, Geoffrey 
Lock, Harold C. .. 
Lofthouse, Charles 
Mackenzie, Donald 

Mackness, Claud P. 
Marchant, Arthur R. 
Martin, Leslie C. .. 
Mason, Edward 

Maude, Cyril B. .. 
Mercer, E. G. 

Minchin, Leonard E. 
Mocran, Ernest J. S. 
Morris, R. O. 

Morris, Thomas F. 
Nedcn, Harold 
Ogilvy, Frederick A. 
Ord, Bernhard 
Pantllng, Jesse C. 
Parker, Ralph W. 

Peat field, Thomas 
Pitts, Francis B. 
Robson, John S. .. 
Retford, Marry 
Roper, Eric W. .. 
Row, Ilarry 
Roxburgh, John R. 
Saull, Walter J. 

Shaw, Edric 
Shcra, Frank II. .. 
Shimmin, Sydnoy G. 
Shore, Bernard R... 
Simmons, Charles I. 
Snowden, John K. 
Smith, H. Arnold .. 
Soupor, Charles A. 
Squire, C. Barrt .. 
Stewart, Oliver 
Stuart, Kenneth B. 
Swan, Richard 
Taylor, Colin M. C. 
Thomas, Christopher J. 
Thomas, Percy E. 
Thomas, Spencer .. 
Thomas, Stephen Ii. 
Thomas, Thomas .. 
Thompson, Elliot R. 
Thompson, Miles .. 
Thome, George H. 
Tomlinson, Ernest 


H.A.C. (killed in action, June 16th, 1915) 
2nd Lieut., nth Batt. Devonshire Regt. 
2nd Lieut., Dorset Regt. 

O.T.C. 

28th Royal Fusiliers 
Artists’ Rifles 

2nd Lieut., 3-22 County of London 
(The Queen’s) 

2nd Lieut. 3-7 Gordons 

Essex Regiment 

Lieut., Northants. Regt. (killed in action, 
May 9th, 1915) 

R.A.M.C. 

Licut.-Colonel 1st City of London Royal 
Fusiliers (C.M.G.) 

9th Queen's Royal West Surrey 
2nd Lieut., Norfolk Regt. 

2nd Lieut., Durham Light Infantry 
Flight-Commander, R.N.A.S. 

Artists’ Rifles 

28th London Regt. Artists’ Rifles 
15U1 Batt, Royal Fusiliers 
2nd Lieut., 3rd Grenadier Guards 
Corpl., King’s Royal Rifles 
Royal Fusiliers 
2nd Lieut. 

Artists’ Rifles 
2nd Lieut. 

2nd Reg. S.A. Infantry 
2nd Lieut., West Riding Regt. 

Queen’s Westminsters 
R.A.M.C. 

3 rd-ist I-I.C.F.A., R.A.M.C. 

Artists’ Rifles 

City of London Royal Fusiliers 
2nd Lieut., nth West Riding Regt. 
Artists’ Rifles 
Artists’ Rifles 
1 ith Devons 

Lieut., 9th Batt. Middlesex Regt. 

2nd Lieut.. 6th Durham Light Infantry 
Middlesex Yeomanry 
2nd Lieut., 3rd Royal Sussex Regt. 
Lieut., 2nd-1 ith County of London Regt. 
Lieut., R.F.A. 

London Rangers (wounded) 

2nd Lieut., 3rd Dorsets 
London Welsh 
Lieut., Manchester Regt. 

2nd Lieut., Lines. Yeomanry 

Royal Naval Air Sendee (Wireless) 
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Toye, Geoffrey 
Turner. Francis McD. 
Vaughan-Williams. Ralph 
Vinden, Maurice .. 
Walters, Ivor 
Walters, T. Glyn .. 
Warren, Francis P. 
Watson, Albert V. 
Whitaker, Horace St. J. 
Whitaker, James .. 
Wilkinson, A. B. .. 
Wilson, Henry E. .. 
Wright, Cecil K. .. 
Wynne, Warren .. 


Lieut., Com walls 
Royal Flying Corps 
R.A.M.C. 

Artists’ Rifles 
Artists’ Rifles 

2nd Lieut., 10th South Lancashire 
A.S.C. 

R.A.M.C. 

Royal Navy 

2nd Lieut., 2nd Batt. 5th Royal Sussox Rogt. 
15th Middlesex 

18th Batt. Royal Fusiliers (wounded) 


Medical, Transport, &c. 
Wright, Denis S. S. 


Red 

Aitken, Ruth 
Allport, S. Gwendolen 

(Special Officers’ Hospital) 
Bowden-Smith, M. 

Byles, William J. 

Dodman, Ada (Manchester) 

Gotch, Veronica 
Hedges, Geraldine (Hdpital 
Auxiliaire do l’Ententc 
Cordiale, No. 222, Mentone) 
Holman, Joyce (Malta) 

Hutton, Moya W. V. 

Knox, Doris 
Lambert, Hannah 
Lambert, Maud 


Cross, &-c. 

Lean, Marjorie N. 

Lewis, Ida M. 

Macfie, Henrietta (Sister, Royal Naval 
Hospital, Gosport) 

Middleton, J. Alice 

Montagu, Olga 

Morris, Dorothy (Limoges) 

Morse, Mrs. (Miss Harriett Solly) 
Norman, Alice E. 

O'Neill, The Hon. Rose 
O’Neill, Kathleen 
Randall, Marie L. M. (Rouen) 
Waddington, Barbara 
Wilson, Mrs Purcell 


Cane, R. 

Crofts, Leslie T. 
Griffiths, Reginald C. 
Hatchman, John 
Pycock, H. R. 


Office Slag 

London Irish 
R.F.A. 

25th Co. of London (T.) Cyclists 
Hussars 

Artificer, Artists’ Rifles (died 20 th Fob.) 


Jhe 5l.e.jYt. Union 

" While on earth a thousand discords ring, 

Man's senseless tiproar mingling with his toil, 

Still do thy quiet ministers move on ."— Matthew Arnold 

All members of the Union who were privileged to know Mr Pownall 
will have felt a grief at his death far too keen and personal to admit of 
expression in any formal paragraph, but it is thought they may like 
to know that a large wreath of crimson and white flowers (the College 
colours) was sent from the Union for his funeral, in token of affection 
and sorrow. 
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ANNUAL “AT HOME ”—SPECIAL NOTICE 

The Union "At Home”: "To be or not to be—that is the question” 
which was anxiously discussed at the Union Committee Meeting in March. 
The President and Committee were in favour of keeping things going as far 
as possible during the War, but they recognized that other aspects of the 
case called for consideration, the feeling of the community having altered 
considerably since last year. It might be that members who had wel¬ 
comed the "At Home ” last June would think such a social festivity 
out of place this summer. This would greatly depend on the turn taken 
by the War during the next few months. As it seemed impossible to 
come to any definite decision so long beforehand, the whole matter was 
referred to an Entertainment Sub-Committee (consisting of the President, 
Mr Aveling, Mrs Bindon, Miss Daymond, Mr Samuel, and the Hon. 
Officers) to settle in May. Meanwhile a provisional date (Thursday, 
June 29th) was chosen for the “At Home,” in the event of it being held. 

The Hon. Secretary will be extremely glad to hear from Members 
who care to express their views on this subject, and such letters should 
reach her as early in May as possible. As soon as a definite decision has 
been come to by the Entertainment Committee, notice will be sent to 
all Members, and if the "At Home ” is to take place, full particulars 
of the date, time, and arrangements will be given. If any Members should 
fail to receive such notices, they are requested to apply to the Hon. 
Secretary without fail. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting was held at College on Thursday, 
Jan. 20th, at 3.30, and proved an unusually cheery and friendly affair, 
followed by tea at 4.15. The President, Sir Hubert Parry, was in the 
chair. The usual routine business of Minutes, Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet was gone through. Mrs Connah Boyd proposed, and it was 
unanimously resolved, that the £100 which the Union had on deposit 
at the Bank should be transferred to Exchequer Bonds, thereby helping 
the country and earning a higher interest. Miss Emily Daymond’s 
report on the Loan Fund showed it to be in a thoroughly satisfactory 
condition, and she proposed the following resolution, which was approved 
by the Meeting and adopted, viz. :— 

“ That application be made by the Secretary to the Donors of the 
“ Loan Fund to authorise the Committee to administer any surplus 
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“ over £300 of the Capital of the Fund, as on the 31st March, 1916, 
“ by way of gift (and not of Loan) in assisting Members of the Union 
“ in distressed circumstances by reason of the War ; and that the 
“ Committee be and are hereby empowered to act accordingly, provided 
“ written assent is given by Donors whose aggregate gifts represent 
" not less than five-sixths of the total donations to the Fund.” 

(Note. —This consent has now been obtained.) 

The Hon. Officers were re-elected, and Miss Nora Ford, Mrs Stansfield 
Prior (Miss Hester V. Sloman), Mr J. A. St. 0 . Dykes, Mr George Ball, 
Mr Humphrey Bourne, Mr Kenneth Skeaping, and Mr Thomas Whitley 
were elected to the General Committee in place of Miss Gertrude Eaton, 
Miss Katherine Everett, Mr S. P. Waddington, Mr Allen, Mr Benjamin, 
Capt. Cumberland, and Mr Purcell Warren, who had retired in accordance 
with Rule 8. Other Members retiring in accordance with this rule were 
re-elected. 

It was proposed by the President that a message of greeting should 
be sent by the Members present at the Meeting to those Members on 
Active Service. This was acclaimed with great enthusiasm, and the 
Meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, pro¬ 
posed by Mr H. C. Colies, and carried unanimously. 

“AT HOME ” IN MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL 

Saturday, March nth, was a Red Letter Day in Union history, 
for on that afternoon Mr Muir Mackenzie entertained a number of Union 
Members at a unique and wholly delightful "At Home ” in Middle Temple 
Hall. Ever since the War (nearly two years now) the Parties at Mem¬ 
bers’ houses had been suspended, by force of circumstance. Then sud¬ 
denly came this happiest surprise : Mr Muir Mackenzie’s invitations to a 
party. Those who were privileged to be present will long remember it. 
The noble beauty of the Middle Temple Hall, with its famous pictures and 
long train of historic associations ; the Folk Song Quartet's programme 
of music ; the plan by which Mr Muir Mackenzie had what he called 
“ the tea and buns ” arranged on long tables in the Hall itself, so that it 
might be as characteristic of the usual look of the Hall as possible—all 
these surroundings were transfused with a spirit of kindly thought and 
hospitality from Mr and Mrs Muir Mackenzie, which made the afternoon 
a perfect one for their guests. The warmest thanks of both the Com¬ 
mittee and Members of the Union are due to their generous host and 


hostess. 
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SCHEME FOR SUB-COMMITTEE TO TAKE CHARGE OF PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS 
OF MEMBERS ON ACTIVE SERVICE 

An idea having been suggested to the effect that Members on Active 
Service might be glad to know of someone to whom they could entrust 
the care of their professional interests, the General Committee appointed 
a Sub-Committee consisting of Mr Harold Samuel, the Hon. Secretary 
(Miss Marion Scott), the Hon. Assistant Secretary (Miss Mabel Saumarez 
Smith), and the Hon. Assistant Treasurer (Mr Harold Darke), to enquire 
mto the matter, They accordingly drew up the following letter, and 
sent it to all Union Members on Active Service whose addresses were 
obtainable. 

" Xt has bc cn brought to the notice of the R.C.M. Union General 
Committee that some of the Members who are on Active Service may 
have experienced difficulties in arranging for the maintenance of their 
professional interests during their enforced absence, and may be glad 
to know where to apply in the event of their wanting a temporary 
teacher for their pupils, a reliable deputy to take over a position, or 
a responsible representative to gather any royalties from publishers 
which may accrue. It lias therefore been suggested that it might be 
desirable to form a Sub-Committee of the R.C.M. Union for this pur¬ 
pose, but before any definite steps are taken the General Committee 
has icquested us to enquire into the matter, and to ascertain the views 
of Members on Active Service. It will be of the greatest help to us if 
you will kindly let us know at your earliest convenience what your 
views are, and whether such a scheme would be of any service to you 
personally.” 

A very large number of replies were received, all cordially in favour 
of the scheme, though it appeared that the actual work which could be 
done by the Committee at the moment was but small, nearly all the 
Members on Active Service having made their own arrangements. 

lhc General Committee therefore appointed Miss Marion Scott, 
Miss Mabel Saumarez Smith, Mr Harold Samuel, and Mr Harold Darke 
as a Standing Sub-Committee to look after the professional interests of 
Members on Active Sendee, if so desired ; and empowered them to deal 
with such circumstances as might arise. This Sub-Committee will be 
genuinely glad at any time to hear from Members on Active Service if there 
is anything they can do for them, and such letters should be addressed 
to the Hon. Secretary (Miss Marion Scott) at the Royal College of Music. 
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ELECTIONS TO GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Two vacancies occurred on the General Committee in March owing 
to Mr Humphrey Bourne, and Mr W. J. SauII ceasing to be present pupils 
of the College. Miss Margaret Gatty and Mr Rupert Erlebach were elected 
to fill these casual vacancies. 

Marion M. Scott, Hon . Secretary . 


Obituary 

FRANK POWNALL 
Died January 26th, 1916. 

" Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust ."— Shirley. 

" Frank Pownall, Registrar.” Such words were a familiar formula to hundreds 
of Royal Collegians, past and present. At the foot of notices relating to every con¬ 
ceivable detail of College administration they have seen them, and their thoughts 
have been drawn to the personality they represented ; and during the long and happy 
time that he held the office, Collegians grew constantly to realize more and moro 
the noble qualities of his character. It was after many months of slowly increasing 
illness and weakness, during which his affectionate interest in everything belonging to 
College never faltered until his strength quite failed, that he was taken from us, and 
on January 26th of this year the strong, devoted spirit passed away, to the deep and 
lasting sorrow of his countless friends. 

Mr Pownall was appointed Registrar in 1896 in succession to Mr George Watson ; 
and from that time until his resignation of the post in 1913 his breadth of judgment, 
his wisdom, and his experience of the world and of men were devoted unresorvedly 
and untiringly to the welfare of the College. His enthusiasm for music and lltcraturo 
of the highest order made him singularly fitted to minister to the ideals which, over 
since its foundation, have been set before the College, first by Sir Georgo Grove and 
ever since, as every member of it will testify, by its present Director, between whom 
and Mr Pownall there existed the closest friendship and concurrence of views and 
tastes, dating from their Oxford days. It is memorable, too, that his musical tastes 
were not only receptive, as he was one of the first amateur singers of his time, gifted 
with a splendid voice, and powers of interpretation which were not often surpassed 
by the most distinguished public singers. 

It was not only weighty matters of College administration that drew forth his 
interest; his friendly word of encouragement has cheered many a new student coming 
rather apprehensively into the busy activity of College life, and many a nervous 
examinee has been helped by the mere fact of his sympathetic presence in the room ; 
while, to the student of many years' standing, lie became the staunch and kindly 
friend, whose welcome never failed. To those who knew him more intimately, his 
friendship was a most prized possession ; the lessons they learned from it of breadth 
of outlook, self-control and fairness in judging, and sheer devotion to duty, arc lessons 
for a lifetime. The College was wonderfully blessed in having such a Registrar, 
and it is to be hoped that the impress he left upon it will survive for many a generation. 
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MISS HARDINGE 
Old Alexandra House students will grieve to he 


wiuio oir L»nas. 

her executor Mr Ilcmsley, and many other devoted friends 
floral contributions. 
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lovely wreaths, while Sir Chas. and Lady Wyndham. 


various beautiful 


Jhe 3nfluenee of "Wind instruments on the jVtusieal 
Systems of the World. 

On glancing at the title of this paper, some may be impelled to ask 
Why should the wind instruments be thus singled out ? Why not 
strings ? ” The object in view is to draw attention to wind instruments 
as blind constructive agents, as erectors of scaffolding whereupon musicians 
build up their melodics. From the very nature of their embodiment 
of the natural laws upon which music is based, wind instruments are 
destined to remain as the landmarks of musical development. To strings 
it is given to play a very different part: their influence has been esthetic 
rather than structural. To them we owe, in a great measure, our realisa¬ 
tion of the meaning of timbre, the ideal of beautiful tone, the earliest 
unconscious experience of rhythmic form. 

An examination into the history of wind instruments reveals the fact 
that not only is it possible to trace their influence on musical system, 
but that in certain cases, wind instruments are found to have been 
actually responsible for the creation of scales common all over the ancient 
East in remote antiquity. Some of these scales are still in use at the 


It has long been supposed that scales either 


grew up gradually, and 


more or less fortuitously, from such simple units as a note accompanied 
by its fifth above and below, a transposition of the latter, an octave 
higher, adding the perfect fourth, while the octave of the original note 
completed the frame, or skeleton, upon which was built up the tetrachordal 
system, or else the influence of the so-called Pythagorean system, con¬ 
sisting of a cycle of perfect fifths, is suggested as an explanation of the 
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growth of the diatonic scale. Viewed retrospectively, both methods 
are eminently rational—almost too rational; they pre-suppose a con¬ 
scious building up, guided by an inborn feeling for consonance, and 
carried out by means of primitive musical instruments. It has been felt, 
however, that these hypotheses were not entirely satisfactory, since 
they pointed to an intellectual development in advance of the actual 
state of arts, crafts, and sciences, or else accounted for the scale much 
too late in the development of music. Primitive races at the present day 
are found to obtain natural scales from their musical instruments before 
they have been influenced by contact with Europeans. 

For instance, I have a small Zanze from Eastern Rhodesia, which gives 
three conjunct Dorian tetrachords, followed by one disjunct, which could 
not have been acquired from Europeans. The tetrachords are in the 
ratios of the natural scale, and can be tested by means of a monochord. 
A Zanze is a small instrument consisting of a resonating body of wood, over 
which is fixed a series of small strips of metal, kept in their places by a 
bearing bar of iron. The strips, or keys, which are of graduated thickness 
and length, slightly curved at the tips, rest midway upon a low bridge, 
which gives them elasticity. When stroked or pressed with the finger 
nail, and then released, they emit notes of sweet tone. The scale is a 
fixed one, presenting some analogy with that of a keyboard. Where 
did the scale come from, and how did the natives get hold of it ? 

There is, fortunately, another explanation of the genesis of scales 
which does not imply any mental development, or any skill beyond what is 
necessary to cut river reeds into lengths. In this case, an inborn feeling of 
the eye for symmetry and proportion possessed by the human race, which is 
likewise revealed by the spacing of dots, lines, and other simple symbols, 
at equal intervals on prehistoric pottery, may be considered as the first 
cause, quite unrelated in the mind to its effect as sound. No scale has 
probably given rise to so much ingenious speculation as the ■pentatonic, 
traces of which arc found in all lands and at all ages. It reigns supreme at 
the present day in Gaelic music, as it does in Chinese music. It gave the 
audience at the Scottish Gaelic Folk Song Society a shock when their 
popular lecturer, Dr. Alasdair Gibson, struck up a Chinese Funeral Song, 
to find in it more than a passing reminiscence of the theme of McCrimmon’s 
Lament, a Highland dirge of almost unsurpassed beauty. 

It is a fact that the Pentatonic scale, the Dorian and the Phrygian, 
as they were known in ancient Greece, result quite inevitably from the 
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simplest and most obvious groupings of symmetrical lengths of reeds 
in the pan-pipes. The principle of halving or doubling the length to obtain 
the octave is the first to be discovered. The probable next step is to 
start with a long pipe and to make each succeeding one one-third shorter, 
doubling every other pipe to bring it into line, and rejecting the shorter 
lengths. Supposing the first reed measured 18 inches, and gave C, the 
second would measure 12 inches and sound G; the third, 8 inches long, 
doubled = 16 inches, gives D ; the fourth, iof inches long, A ; the fifth, 
7 h inches doubled = 148 inches, E ; when sorted in order of length, the 
sequence is the following :— 

18 inches = C 

16 „ = D 

148 ,, = E 

12 „ = G 

io§ ,, = A 

If desired, a second C, 9 inches long, completes the octave ; the re¬ 
sult is, the model pentatonic scale. If a similar operation be carried out 
with another pipe, by making each successive length one quarter shorter 
than the last, and doubling only in the cases of the 4U1 and 6th lengths of 
reed, the sequence given by the seven pipes, supposing the first to give C, 
will be C, Db, Eb, F, Gb, Ab, Bb, two Dorian conjunct tetrachords. 

The Phrygian scale is obtained by alternately cutting off and adding 
quarters, with doubling as before, to bring the lengths into line. 

Three of the scales, therefore, which reigned supreme in their different 
realms all over the world, are found to have arisen quite naturally, without 
mental effort or preconceived musical notions, by purely mechanical 
means, and based upon natural laws. The pentatonic scale is indeed the 
result of a cycle of perfect fifths in ascending series, but it came into being 
long before anything was known theoretically about perfect fifths or ratios. 

The pan-pipes, or syrinx, stand for the principle of one pipe, one 
note, one of the fundamental principles of the organ. We shall return 
to the syrinx later when speaking of the organ. 

We must now turn to the reed-pipe, which was a ritual instrument 
connected with all forms of sun-worship amongst the ancient Sumerians 
about 3000 B.C., and more especially with the wailing for Tammuz, and, 
later, of Adonis and Linus (see also Ezek. viii. 14 and 16), all of whom 
symbolized the vital forces of the sun : light, heat, and life, at the end of 
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the summer, when these forces seemed to be failing and dying. To sound 
the joyous, triumphant music of Dionysos at the time of the vernal 
equinox, when the vital forces once more became active, or were re¬ 
born, was also the privilege of the reed-pipe. 

The reed-pipe consists of a length of river reed, of which the natural 
knots have been pierced in order to form a continuous bore or channel 
throughout the pipe. Some three, four, or more, holes are burnt through 
the side, and a straw mouthpiece, of the kind known as single or beating 
reed, is inserted into the extremity furthest from the holes. This beating- 
reed, the archetype of the one used in the modern clarinet, is, when 
properly made, a remarkable little musical instrument having a wide 
range of notes, obtained (i) by modifying the wind pressure, (2) con¬ 
tracting and relaxing the muscles controlling the vocal chords, and (3) 
shifting the position of the lips on the little tongue. The reed-pipe is 
of great importance in the history of the evolution of music, from its 
universality, and from the fact that it bears impressed upon it the key to 
the tonality and scale which it was capable of giving when fresh from 
the hands of its maker in the remote past. Numerous reed-pipes are pre¬ 
served in various museums and private collections, and in making fac¬ 
similes of these, in examining them and playing upon them, I have dis¬ 
covered a whole system of scales founded upon the reversed ratios of the 
harmonic series, which, when expressed in the symbols of our modern 
notation, may be recognized as certain well-identified scales, which 
we are accustomed to regard as Greek. The true intonation of these 
sequences differs greatly from the sounds which our symbols suggest. 
The sequences are very beautiful, but sound strange to our ears accustomed 
to the more obvious and artificial symmetrical tetrachords composed of 
strict tones and semitones. In these natural scales, the outstanding 
features are endless variety of relationships, subtlety of differentiation, 
and an entire lack of uniformity. Of these pipe scales, what was said 
above of the pentatonic is equally true : they came about quite naturally, 
without mental effort, or preconceived musical design, by purely mechanical 
means, being the embodiment of natural laws. 

Lack of space prevents my going into detail, but I may state that the 
series comprises the following: Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, Hypodorian 
Hypophrygian, the Greek chromatic, and the enharmonic. Owing to 
the exigencies of pipes and of the fingering, the scales are seldom formed 
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complete. The principle of boring the lateral holes at equal distances, 
of which the whole length of the pipe as far as the tip of the tongue of 
the mouthpiece is a multiple, is the clue to the whole scheme. I give 
below as example, the Dorian gapped scale of Terpander, which results 
without human interference from the division of string or pipe into eleven 
equal parts :— 
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Roading from Right to Left shows the genesis of the ratios from the 
now fundamental F = 1408 v.p.s. Reading from Left to Right gives 
tho scale based upon the apparent tonic C, whereas the key is F minor. 

It will be seen from the vibration numbers that the notes C and F 
alone preserve the intonation of their corresponding notes in the harmonic 
series from C (philosophical pitch), while Db and Eb differ only by a fraction 
of a vibration per second respectively from the 35th and 39th harmonics 
of C. The Mcsc F is a true archc or tonic, being an octave of the funda¬ 


mental F. 1408 v.p.s. 


The same system applies to the transverse flute ; and in the classic 
Sanskrit treatises on the Drama by Bharata (Cir 5th Cent.A.D.) and Sarang- 
adeva 13th Cent. A.D., lists of measurements of flutes are given, seemingly 
indicating a similar series, which must unfailingly give the same result 
if the proportions are the same. That is the remarkable and important 
fact about these pipes and flutes. Wherever they are found, and can 
be measured, a few simple calculations suffice to reveal the secrets of the 
ages. 

What, we must inquire, was the nature of the soil in which such scales 
flourished, in which the pipes embodying them enjoyed so great a popu¬ 
larity ? In remote ages, as at the present, primitive man lived near to 
Nature and did not need to wait until he had evolved even the simplest 
musical system or made for himself the rudest of musical instruments in 
order to enjoy the natural music with which he was surrounded, in the 
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midst of which he lived : the music of the human voice, the song of the 
birds, the hum of bees, and of other winged creatures, the sighing of the 
wind in the trees. In all these sounds of Nature, there is a wealth of music, 
the music of the harmonic overtones from which we have by degrees cut 
ourselves off. Primitive man heard and enjoyed in every sound initiated 
the harmonic overtones, for his ear had not yet learnt to synthesize the 
various elements of the tone picture, to transmute quantity into quality, 
into the psychological effect known as timbre. Some may find it difficult 
at first to accept such a conception of primitive music ; it is, however, 
surely more natural to perceive the simple elements of sound, to become 
conscious of the separate units of different pitch, than it is to co-ordinate 
and coalesce them into definite group-sounds having collective characteris¬ 
tics of a subjective nature, by which the ear distinguishes one from 
another ? 

If this new conception of the music of antiquity be the true one, 
what would be (i) the effect of the pipe scales upon ears open to hear 
the harmonic overtones of the ascending series ? (2) What would be the 
next stage in the development of these scales ? 

No one who does not possess both practical and mathematical 
acquaintance with the pipe scales could safely forecast the reply to the 
first of these queries. The vibration numbers of the scries of descending 
ratios, in point of fact, correspond with certain notes of the ascending 
series so that there are in each scale points of contact— i.c., familiar 
sounds sequentially related to the apparent tonic. The tendency, there¬ 
fore, in answer to No. 2, would be to endeavour, as craftsmanship in pipe¬ 
making progressed, to make the pipe scales approximate to the sequences 
impressed on the sub-consciousness from day to day. That is precisely 
what I have found to be the case with some of the ancient Egyptian 
pipes which I have been studying. The long sway of the pipe scale 
proper, whose influence is recognized in Greek music as late as the day 
of Aristoxenus, is due to the great difficulty experienced in determining 
the position of holes to give the sequences of the ascending series. This 
demands a scientific knowledge of the ratios and of their application 
to the pipes, an era which was inaugurated by the experiments of Pytha¬ 
goras with strings. During the transition period, the method adopted 
was to work from a pipe scale having certain affinities with the desired 
scale, and to place the holes for the intermediate notes a little higher or 
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lower on the pipe, empirically, until the desired effect was obtained, or 
so nearly attained that an alteration of breath pressure would correct the 
error. 

It is hoped to continue this subject in the next issue and to show 
the part played by bag-pipe, organ and other wind instruments in the 
development of music. 


Kathleen Schlesinger 
(F. Inst, of Archaeology, Univ. of Liverpool) 


College Concerts 

"In sweet music is such art, 

Killing care and grief of heart ."— Shakespeare. 


Thursday, Feb. 3rd 









Thursday, 
1. SONATA 


(Sdwlu) R °‘" 

«sw .Trnttasas 


."sfcsas: 




iK, 
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Thursday, March 2nd. 

r. QUINTET for Strings, i 


h M. Ske 


G minor .. Mozart 
INC (Scholar) 
a.r.c.m. (Exhibitioner) 


Nancy F. Ph_ 

Tanet Macfie, A.R.ca«7 
S. Dorothy Thuell (Dove Scholar) 
SONGS a. Weepvou no more .. Roger Q, 
b. The Throstle .. V. II 

Eva M. McCall 

. PLANOFORTE SOLO Rh.ipsodv. No. is . 

Maroa-**.— •• 5 


Boliison Haynes 
Un T?F. Dunhill 


. ORGAN SOLO 


ir. Op. 14S 


, QUARTET (or 

Op. =5. . 

Kathleen I. Long (Pringlo Scholar) 
Dora Garland (Wilson Scholar) 

S. Dorothy Th'uell (Dove Scholar) 


Thursday, March i6lh 

t. QUARTET for Strings, in C m 


b. Si'TtSs jirfinte'} C.Chanrinade j 
A. Gladys Beck 
3. PIANOFORTE SOLO Toccata and Fugue In D I 

minor. Bach-Tausig 

Winifred McBride (Killauiark Scholar) I 
4* SONGS .. Ichabod .. Tchaikovsky I 
Dan Jones (Scholar) 

Tuesday, March 281/1 
1. INTRODUCTION and A 
Quartet and String Orch 
String Qu; 

Dora Garland (Wlls 


. ORGAN SOLO Choral Pr 

Humphrey S. Bouri 

. SONGS a. How (air this sp„.. . 

Scvthc Song .. Han 
c. Adieux de PliOUssc arabe 
Margaret Hughes, a.r.c.m. 

. QUARTET lor Piano and Strings, i 

Op. 15. 

Kathleen I. Long (Pringle Sell 
Nancy F. Phillips (Exhibltlonc 

S. Dorothy'Tiiuel’l'(Dovo Scho 
Eva Lonsdale. Aluert Ml dole v, 




Rebecca Clarke 
S. Dorothy Thuell (Dove Scholar) 

. SONG Dido's Lament (Dido & tineas) Pur 


CONCERTO lor Pianoforte and Orchestra 
No. a, in B flat major, Op. 8) .. Brah 

Doris Fell (Scholar) 
lari ■!• Romance Selva opaca (William Tell) Boss 

it Exhibitioner) „ Lillian Coles (Scholar) 

5- SYMPHONY in F major, No. 8, Op. 93 Beelhoi 


3Tie 5loyal Gollegicm Abroad 

•' Observation is the most enduring 0/ the pleasures 0/ life."— George Meredith. 

LONDON 

The Dunhill Chamber Concerts.— Mr Dunhill gave the tenth series of three 
Concerts in the Stcinway Hall on Tuesday evenings in March, at which lie brought 
forward several new and interesting compositions by British composers. At the first 
Concert, on March 7. two new String Quartets and a new Phantasy Quartet were 
performed by the Philharmonic String Quartet; these compositions were by Dr. 
Wood, Mr Goossens. and Mr Dunhill respectively. Sir Clias. Stanford's Sonata for 
Clarinet and Piano received its first performance at the second Concert In the following 
week ; it was played by Mr Chas. Draper and the concert-giver. Mr Dunhill’s " Songs 
of the River’ for Vocal Quartet and Piano were also included in the programme. At 
the last Concert, on March 21st, Sir Hubert Parry's Trio in E minor and Colcridge- 
Taylor's “Negro Melodies” for Pianoforte, Violin, and 'Cello were performed by Miss 
Marjorie Hayward, Mr Cedric Sharpe, and Mr Dunhill. This programme also in¬ 
cluded the Sonata in D minor for Violin and Piano by Mr Dunhill, and a set of Varia¬ 
tions for the same combination by Mr Nicholas Gatty was given for the first time in 
public. 
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The Philharmonic String Quartet has given a series of four Subscription Con¬ 
certs in the /Eolian Hall during the season. Amongst the works performed were a 
Phantasy and Two Sketches for String Quartet by Eugene Goossens, and the Quintet 
for Piano and Strings of Sir Chas. Stanford, in which the piano part was played by 
Mr Herbert Sharpe. The other artists who assisted the Quartet at these Concerts 
were Messrs. William Murdoch, Albert Sammons, and Warwick-Evans. 

The London Trio Subscription Concerts have been carried on as usual during 
the season. Mr W. E. Whitehouse is the 'cellist. 

The " St. Matthew " Passion was sung at St. James’s, Paddington, on Friday, 
April 7, under the conductorship of Mr Harold Darke. Miss Margaret Champneys 
sang the contralto solos and Mr Henry G. Ley presided at the organ. 

Two Concerts have taken place in London in aid of the funds of the British Red 
Cross Society. The first was held at Christchurch Hall, Crouch End, on Saturday, 
29th January. All the artists, with the exception of two, were connected with the 
College. Mr George T. Ball presided at the piano, the others taking part being : 
Miss Nancy F. Phillips, Miss Sybil Maturin, Miss S. Dorothy Thuell, Miss K. Vivian 
Worth, Mr W. George Whitaker, and Mr Rupert O. Erlcbach. The result of this 
Concert was a profit of ^50 12s 6d, which was sent to the Society. 

The second Concert took place on 21st March at the Conservatoire, Hampstead, 
at which the following artists took part : Miss Nancy F. Phillips, Miss S. Dorothy 
Thuell, Miss Sybil Maturin, Miss K. Vivian Worth, Miss A. K. Estella Pattenden, 
Mr Dan Jones, Mr G. T. Ball, Mr Samuel Mann. This Concert was also a very suc¬ 
cessful one, and resulted in £50 3s 3d being added to the funds of the Society. 

PROVINCIAL 

Cambridge 

The University Musical Society gave its third Concert of the year on February 
9U1, when the Philharmonic Quartet played, amongst other items, Dr. Rootham’s 
String Quartet in C major. 

On Sunday, March 5, a performance of two Purcell anthems, with organ and 
orchestral accompaniment, a Corelli concerto, and music by Byrd, were performed 
in St. John’s College Chapel under the direction of Dr. Cyril Rootham. 

On March 11, at Newnham College, Dr. Chas Wood's new Cantata " Eden Spirits,” 
was performed for the first time. 

Wisbech 

Miss Muriel Dawdurn gave a Pupils’ Concert in the Institute Hall on January 
5, which, according to report, was very successful. A prominent feature of the con¬ 
cert was the number of recitations contributed by her pupils. One report speaks of 
the ” remarkably fine way in which these were given.” 

LECTURES 

Sir Hubert Parry delivered a highly interesting lecture before the Musical 
Association on February 15, his subject being the ’’ Significance of Monteverde.” A 
full report of this lecture appears in the Musical Times for March. Illustrations 
were given by Miss Ettie Ferguson, Mr Saull, and Mr Herbert Howells. 

Mu Harold Darke gave a lecture on the “ History of English Organ Music ” 
before the Church Music Society on January 15. The lecture was followed by a 
Historical Recital in St. James's Church, Paddington, at which Mr Darke played 
works by English organ composers ranging from John Bull to Stanford and Parry. 
This lecture is being published in the Music Student, and the first part appears 
in the April issue. 

Mrs Roger Edwards (Miss Jennie Davies) gave a lecture in the Village Hall, 
Caersws, descriptive of the authors of some of the most popular Welsh and English 
hymns and hymn-tunes. Mi's Edwards sang, to her own accompaniments, the illustra- 
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CONTINENTAL AND COLONIAL 

Mr James Friskin' made his first appearance in New York on February r 5 when 
he gave a Pianoforte Recital at the .Eolian Hall. Mr Friskin included in the pro- 
gramme a Sonata in A minor of his own composition. 

Copenhagen 

Mr and Mrs Thomfield (Emil Kreuz) are now living in Copenhagen, and are 
building up a successful teaching connection in that city. 

MARRIAGES 

Miss Violet Constance Smith, on March 4, to Lieut. C. Sargeant Tagger 
(13th Worcesters). J bb 

Miss Agnes M. Stevens, on Nov. 27, 1915, to Mr Alfred Harris. 

Mrs Chaney (Miss Elsie Webb), on Dec. 19th, 1915, a son. 

OBITUARY 

We regret to record that Miss Edith White died on Nov. 13. after a long illness. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Captain J. F. Harford has been appointed Mess President at the School of 
Instruction in the 3rd Army, B.E.F. 

The degree of Doctor of Music in the University of Dublin was conferred on 
Mr Bromley Derry, organist of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, on March 7. 

OLD COLLEGIANS ENGAGED IN WAR WORK 

Royal Collegians will be proud to learn that E. C. Mercer, Licut-Coloncl of 1st 
City of London Royal Fusiliers, has not only been mentioned in despatches, but has 
been made a C.M.G. in the recent honours. He has been appointed a Commandant of 
a School of Instruction for young officers in France, and has been home making the 
necessary arrangements, procuring text-books, etc. Many Collegians will remem¬ 
ber him as Father O’ Flynn in Shamus O’ Brien. 

Miss Joyce Holman is a Red Cross Nurse at Malta. 

It will be remembered that a large Christmas pudding was sent to the musicians 
interned at Ruhleben Camp, by College friends. The following letter has been re¬ 
ceived from Mrs Edgar Bainton, whose husband is one of the unfortunate prisoners:— 
My husband asks me to thank you for the most gorgeous and Gargantuan 
Xmas Pudding, to which 24 hungry musicians sat down on Xmas day, and had a 
wonderful feast. He says : Mr Treharne has left, but Messrs. Dale, Keel, Paucr, 
and all the others participated, and send hearty thanks and greetings to the students 
and friends who so kindly thought of them.’’ 

Later the College sent two large steak and kidney puddings, and we are glad to 
hear that these have arrived safely, and that the prisoners found them " delicious.” 

LETTERS FROM COLLEGIANS 

Miss Margaret Stoddart writes from S. Devon ” The visitors at the hotel 
where I stay seem to like good music so much, and i l is a great joy to revel in Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Mozart Piano Trios, and occasionally we have even given them 
Brahms Sonatas (the fiddle ones), and last night I played the G minor Max Bruch. 
Of course, occasionally we are requested to play some horrors in the way of fox¬ 
trots, etc, but we are doing our best to raise the standard. It was rather funny at first 
to have people come up and state emphatically that they never cared for classical 
music and far preferred musical comedy ’ for the tunes.’ In between the latter we 
used to slip in a movement from Beethoven and Mozart, and at the end of the pro¬ 
gramme the same people would invariably come up and ask what ' that perfectly 
charming thing is called.’ We loved watching the amazed expression on their faces 
as we gave the name I ” 
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Miss Grace Deane writes from Johannesburg "All have been busy recruiting, 
first for the Overseas Contingent, and, latterly, for the Expedition to German East 
Africa. We feel rather proud of having raised 7,000 men within the last fortnight, 
and 3,000 rejected, and every day men are still enrolling. It is all war work here, 
and the women are coming to the front splendidly—ready and willing to do anything 
Only we can't sing Tenor and Bass in the Choir ! and nearly all our men will be gone 
by Christmas, so we have sent forth an appeal to rejects to come and help in that 

wa -y. 1 have bcta organizing a Recital of Music for the Musical News Mouth- 

organ Fund, and sent them £16. and have more in hand. 

Miss Edith Ellis writes that ever since War began "I have played my violin 
for the soldiers and sailors at the various hospitals, etc., in or near Portsmouth Not 
always hospitals, for sometimes my party has visited hutments, forts, and once 
we even gave a Concert in a hangar to Naval aviators." 


In accordance with a resolution passed at the R.C.M. Annual Meeting, the 
greetings of the President and Members were conveyed to the Collegians who are 
now serving in His Majesty's Forces. Under the same cover was also sent a notice 
asking whether a sub-committee could be of service to Members by looking after 
their professional interests during their absence. There were many replies to the 
inquiry, and in every case the idea was welcomed as a splendid one. Appended is a 
selection from a few of the many letters received :— 

Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Mercer writes :—" Will you please convey my thanks 
to the Members of the R.C.M. Union for their kindly message. It was very pleasant 
to hear from the College again ; in fact, in these days out here the mail is always the 
event of the day ... At present my battalion is not in the trenches ; but we arc 
on out way there, and I suppose will shortly arrive in some exceedingly unpleasant 
spot. At any rate, we have got rid of Flanders for a while. I found a year of that 
country as much as I wished, and now we are much further south." 

Capt. Arthur Bliss writes:—" I was glad to receive from you the Director’s 
message and the proposed scheme for the sub-committee. I am greatly in favour of 
it, if only as a token of the generous feeling expressed, and although the scheme 
would not be to me personally much service, 1 most gladly welcome the idea. It is 
always most cheering to get the Magazine, and any news we can of the College and 
its doings. With all wishes for its continued success." 

Lieut. John K. Snowden writes:—"I was glad to receive the message from 
the Union. Somehow, I've appreciated the Union more than ever since I joined, and 
my College days seem to have been ‘ a little piece of Heaven,' as the popular song 
has it. I played at the * Mess smoker ' last night—the second we've had—and we 
had quite a good concert. I've discovered a splendid fiddler from the Manchester 
College, and an excellent pianist, who can accompany anything. I’ve had some music 
sent from home, and we're going to have some trios. So you see, even the Army 
cannot do me out of some decent music; the heads here even encourage it." 

Denis S. Wright writes : •• Thank you for the R.C.M. Union letter and the 
greetings of the members to those of us on Active Service ... I have returned from 
France after 14 months’ very interesting and exciting work with the French Army- 
Medical Corps, and I hope within a week or two to be a member of the English Army, 
but I have been having difficulty, on account of my bad sight, to get a suitable job.” 

Mr Bernard Ord writes “ Thank you very much for the kind greetings 
which you sent me on behalf of the President and Members of the R.C.M. Union It 
is very cheering to know that old students of the R.C.M. are not forgotten when they 
leave the inner circle of present members . . . Soldiering is, of course, not such a con¬ 
genial occupation as have lessons from Sir Walter and Mr Sharpe, but there is much 
to be learned, and the open air life does one a lot of good. In ones less buoyant 
moments, one is still cheered up by the thought that it can't last for ever, and that 
some day we shall come back to receive our time-sheets, and attend Choral Class 
and Orchestra, and scamp Harmony as of old I " 
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Private Eric Gritten- I joined the London Rifle Brigade on December a 
and have been drafted into the 3rd Batt. On January i 5 we were sent down hern 
^ mp ' ^Salisbury), and I should think are likely to remain here for some¬ 
time . . . We are lookmg forward to a visit from Dr Walford Davies next Wednesday 
for he is commg to give us his help. It is quite jolly down here, and I am. fortunately' 
amongst quite decent chaps.” ^ ’ 

the rpuT- N ' /', De “ UTH T^ 5 1 reived the message of greeting from 

the R.G.M. Union to-day. for which very many thanks indeed . . . We left England 
”* Tl ' lad a i t ?' erably comfortabIc mossing, although the boat did rock a 
httie too much for my liking at times ! The camp is three miles from the docks 
and you can imagine that our tempers were not of the sweetest nature when we 
arrived at the camp. A boiling hot day. all your household goods on your back a 
rifle, and a very dusty, hilly road does not tend to make you particularly sweet 
tempered But all bad things have an end. and now we have settled doum very 

[ V™ tmg T ° rdcrS to proceed up the line. I hope everything is going 
The 1" t “ thcre iS 0nc thing 1 raiss more than anything it is music and 

the lack of opportunity to play on an organ once more is horrible. We are only 
allowed into Rouen once in the Blue Moon, and when I was in there I could not finrl 
the Organist of the Cathedral to ask if I could play on the organ there for a bit. Bu 
still I suppose I must put up with it. Needless to say, I am looking forward to the 
time when I shall be able to return to the R.C.M. with great pleasure. 

A VIOLINIST’S ACCOUNT OF SEVEN MONTHS IN FRANCE. 

t „ ^ “ y hUmblC f ° rm ° f " War Work " ma y have some points of interest 
1 write a short account of my experiences during the 7 months that I have been in 
France—from the end of May to the middle of December, 1915 I went to Paris 

found r° PC °! fmdmf \ S ,° mCthine US0ful t0 do ’ and b y thc 'bst happy chance that I had, 
found 1 was leaving Victoria in company with the first lot of 100 Italian reservists 

o? y bv a H, ng n St i C T C in , t0 UlC War ‘ TheSC rcst ‘ rvists wcre buying a splendid • send 
off by the Dante Society, and we left in a delightful atmosphere of enthusiasm 
They were all singing one of tl.c finest and most dignified tunes I have ever heard' 
though I have not discovered what it was. The journey and crossing were without 
unusual incidents except for the tiresome business of examination of passports at 
Folkestone and Dieppe, and waiting for over an hour at both places, sLdcd like 
sardines with everyone else who was travelling-no account taken or isl and or 3rd 
class-ami sl °wl y passed through and examined by very weary officials, while the 
babies of the company protested vehemently, and I sympathised with them Wo 
arrived in Pans 5 hours late, nearly midnight. I fell much rewarded by getting 
a telegram three days after I arrived from the organiser and directress of «■ La Luinc 

fhl.V TT f ”, at Crci1, asking mc to re P lace onc ° f her workers who had been 

obliged to go suddenly to England. The English cantina at Creil was started in 
February of last year by invitation of the General of one of the French Armies and 
under the protection " of the French Red Cross, to give coffee and tea, etc. to French 
soldiers going to the Front, and passing through the important railway junction of 
Creil which is just within the armies, about 20 miles from Compi6goe and 

town on n ti rS r n Vay ^ UrnCy fr ° m PariS - U is a rather sq» a Hd manufacturing 

the station r ‘ V , er . e ; The canhne is a railway luggage van on the lines just inside 

the station. It has stoves inside and braziers outside for boiling water in large 

marmues, and making coffee to give to the soldiers, whose numbers vary between 
500 an 1,200 a night. It is only at night they pass through, and our working hours 
were from 5 p.m. to between 2 and 3 a.m. on alternate nights, and from 3 to 5 on 
a '‘7 a L :. a ernO0 f n ( 3 ; r AI1 the w ° rk was done by the six dames anglaises, except 
the first lighting of the fires and moving the heaviest marmiles of boiling water by the 
military plantons (police) attached to the Bureau that we were under They gave 
us each day lists of the numbers of men-troops. isolis (single men rejoining their 
regiments after leaving hospital or being on leave) or convoyeurs (escorts of trains) - 
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and the times of the trains by which they should arrive or leave. They lined up in the 
station courtyard opposite the cantine, and we walked down the lines with our big 
jugs of coffee and our electric torches, filling the men's own quarts (tin cups). One 
night a boy was brought in to be consoled with coffee, being in deepest distress, 
because, having given his age as 18, and thinking he was to be allowed to go and fight! 
it had been discovered that he was only i 5 , and he was being sent home to his mother! 
The immediate effect of our coffee was to make him hide his face against the wall and 
weejj bitterly. Poor boy, he was very unhappy, but the military officials were 
evidently being very kind to him. That evening we had about 170 blue-grey troops to 
provide with coffee, and it was evidently a very pleasant surprise to them. They were 
a friendly and cheerful set, who looked most picturesque filing past the cantine and on 
to the long station platform, which they filled completely. The country round Creil 
is very beautiful, with the broad river Oise and its wide valley, with high wooded cliffs 
rising to a table-land, with cultivated fields and distant yiews of further valleys and 
woods. We had lodgings a mile from the station, up the hill on the outskirts of the 
town, and f shall never forget the midnight or early sunrise walks back along the 
river, over the temporary wooden bridge and up the hill, with all the ugly houses 
hidden in the twilight and only the beautiful things to be seen—the river and the 
hills and the very fine old church, the tower of which was built by the English in the 
XIVth Century. This church was actually untouched by the Germans, though they 
had occupied Creil those first months of the War, and had burnt down about forty 
houses as a pleasant pastime. They had also destroyed the waterworks, which made a 
considerable difficulty and danger, as the water of the Oise is the reverse of clean 
and sanitary, and every drop had to be much boiled for use in the cantine. 

1 was at Creil five weeks, through the beautiful hot month of June and beginning 
of July. Just before I left I saw the interesting process of rebuilding the suspension 
bridge, which had been blown up by the French when they evacuated Creil. I left 
when the girl I had replaced came back from England, and then I went back to Paris. 

I had the good fortune to drop into interesting work almost immediately through a 
friend, Mademoiselle Antoinette Veluard, a pianist, and a very fine musician. She 
is now working at the Cantine Mititaire Gt,Unite pour les Soldats Fratifais ct Allils 
at the Gare do Lyon in Paris. This is a French organisation, and is run by about 80 
lady workers. The station authorities have placed at their disposal a large hall in the 
station, where about 30 men at a time can sit at long tables, and be served with 
excellent free meals. Through Mile. Veluard’s introduction, I was accepted as a worker, 
and went there to help three or four days a week from the middle of July to the middle 
of December. This cantine is open day and night; there are professional cooks in 
a little kitchen adjoining it, and the ladies who work have practically the same duties 
as the waitresses in an A.B.C. tea-shop. The younger members of the staff have also 
the disagreeable but necessary task of collecting money from the people arriving or 
going by train, shaking a collecting box at them and saying: “pour la Cantine Mititaire, 
s'tl vous plait." They gel an average of 21 
The expenses of the c 


to 30 francs in five hours’ quetant (begging), 
ire defrayed partly by private subscription, and partly 
by the result of the quflcs. and, as an average of 800 men in every twenty-four hours 
have been fed since February 1915 with excellent meals—and all the food is of best 
quality procurable—it can be understood that considerable sums of money are needed. 
The days are mostly divided into five-hour shifts for the workers, while the nights 
.lie taken whole, from 9.30 p.m. to S.30 a.m. There are generally two dames 
servenses besides the cook at night, and three in the day shifts. When I first began it 
was only French soldiers who came, occasionally also a stray Belgian, and occasionally 
large, unhappy families of refugees from the still invaded north of France. Latterly, 
theie wore moie English soldiers on their way south. Sometimes the French soldiers 
brought pets from the trenches, and 
hopped all over the cantine when it w 

At another time we had a tiny tortoise, in company with its master, an oldish, grey 
bearded French soldier. Some of the men looked so pathetically old, and some sc 


Sometimes the French soldiers 
day we had a ridiculous young jay, which 
eleased from its cage—a wire salad basket. 
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pathetically young, but the greater number were in the prime of life. I had a con¬ 
versation once with a former hairdresser from Truefitt’s. in Bond Street. He spoke 
good English, and though he was fresh from the trenches, one could still imagine the 
hairdresser underneath the poilu. They had all such good manners and were so 
pleasant to serve. 

Mile. Veluard is working as infirmiirt (nurse) at a French Military Hospital in 
Pans every morning, as well as several afternoons at the cantiue. She is evidently 
a first-rate nurse, as they seem to choose very serious cases for her to look after. 
She told me one particularly interesting story of what happened to her at a wayside 
station Villers Cotterets. near Soissons-where she was nursing in the early days 
of the war. A German wounded prisoner was in one of the trains that stopped, and, 
as the time was short, she handed up the dressings and bandages to him from the 
platform, and the train started. As it did so the man seized her thumb, and she 
was dragged along backwards, inevitably to be thrown under the train and killed ; 
mercifully the guard saw in time what was happening, and was able to stop the train,' 
and she was saved. She still bears the mark on her thumb; " que Us pHsonniers 
allemands sont mtchants " she said to me. which seems a mild way of putting it. She 
also told me that she saw at the same station, in a train that stopped there.six German 
nuns who were travelling somewhere. They were treated with great consideration 
by the French officials, on account of their being " religieuses." and given a 1st 
class carriage for their 3rd class tickets. She heard afterwards that it was discovered 
that all six were German officers disguised I 

I have been playing my fiddle regularly every Sunday afternoon to the English 
soldiers who come to the English " Women’s Emergency Corps ” Catiline at the 
Paris Garc du Nord for tea and smoke and rest. A Concert of sorts is always pro¬ 
vided for them, and it was a great pleasure to be able to help. I also have played twico 
for Mrs Yarde-Buller at the Concerts she gets up for the English wounded at the 
Trianon Hospital at Versailles—once in a tent, and once to inaugurate the new hut, 
a wooden recreation room she has had put up in the grounds for the convalescent 
soldiers. At this Concert. Miss Megan Jones was singing; she has a phenomenal 
contralto voice, and is a pupil of Jean de Rcszke—his best, he says. Miss O'Brian, of 
the Opera, who is working as a nurse every morning at a French Military Hospital, 
also sang, and Mr Hearn, the Consul General, gave a good reading from Dickens's 
"Christmas Carol.” 

I played as well for Concerts for the A.S.C. regiment at St. Denis—a suburb of 
Paris—and for another English Army Depdt at Javel—just in Paris. It is the greatest 
pleasure one has just now to feel one is helping to bring back human sentiments to 
the men from the front, even if they do not realise, as wo musicians do, that music 
gives more knowledge of the Divine than perhaps any other gift to mankind. 

" Music, which is earnest of a Heaven, 

Seeing we know emotions strange by it, 

Not else to be discerned." 

That is from Browning’s “ Pauline," and always seems much to the point. One 
wants such help in these days. 

Harriet Solly, a.r.c.m. 


Reviews 

THE YEAR BOOK PRESS 

The publications of the above firm have before now been singled out for high 
praise in these pages. Many of the most recent additions to their extensive catalogue 
have an especial interest for Collegians. 

First and foremost attention must be given to four numbers from Sir Hubert 
Parry's group of Motets called "Songs of Farewell.” These arc unaccompanied 
choral songs planned out upon a large scale. They are most striking and impressive 
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settings of poems by John Davies (" I know my soul hath power to know all things ”) 
Thomas Campion (" Never weather-beaten sail ”), Henry Vaughan (*• My soul, there 
is a Country "), and John Gibson Lockhart (" There is an old belief.”) The poems 
chiefly deal with the mysteries of Eternity and the future life of the soul and the 
music is representative of Sir Hubert's art at its highest level. We are promised a 
first performance of these works by the Bach Choir in May, an event which will be 
eagerly anticipated. 

Collegians will also be ready to welcome several new works by Dr. Charles Wood 
The most important of these is a charming Cantata, " Eden Spirits,” a musical setting 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's poem, which captures the quiet ecstasy of the words 
with remarkable skill. Laid out for female voices, it is mostly in two parts but in 
places the voices arc divided into four parts, and there is one short soprano solo 
which gives variety to the scheme. The pianoforte accompaniment is as delightful 
as the vocal writing, and the latter, it need hardly be said, is melodious in all its out 
lines and extremely grateful to sing. The work is very well printed and produced 
and the published price is 2s. net. 

Grace and charm also characterise a short accompanied three-part song, " Music 
when so t voices die,” from the same pen, whilst in a couple of two-part songs, " Gipsy 
Benediction and "Gipsy Song,” and in a stirring ditty in unison called "The Onset " 
Dr. Wood has given us three more contributions to school music, which are bound 
to find ready and wide acceptance. " The Onset " in particular, with its stirring call 
to battle, is strong in rhythm and especially appropriate to the times. The verses 
arc by Barry Cornwall. 

Edgar L. Bainton, an old Collegian, now interned at Ruhleben, is responsible for 
an effective two-part song, " The Sower,” a setting of some quaint words by Gordon 
Bottomloy. Singing classes will much enjoy practising such genial strains 
TV m lhC r : fi r ? f Church nlUsic wclcomo ma y be given to a Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis m A flat for boys' voices in unison, by Dr. Charles Wood, and a four-part 
an hem, O Thou the central orb,” by the same composer. The Evening Service is 
written on the simplest possible lines, but it contains a good deal more musical 
ingenuity than is evident at first sight, as witness the quiet imitations in canon, 
between voices and organ, which are unobtrusively present in every line of the music 
Last of all, mention must be made of a " Giguc ” and " Two Bourrees " for organ 
solo, also composed by Dr. Wood, and also issued by the same firm. The Bourses 
published together under one cover) can be played on an organ containing one 
manual and pedals, and there are few difficulties to encounter. The Gigue is 
modelled as regards manner of presentation upon the Trios and Sonatas of J. S. 
Bach, and requires two manuals. Organists will assuredly welcome these works as 
oiToctivc and tasteful additions to the repertory of pure organ music. 


Jhe Jerrri’s Awards 


The force of his own merit makes his way." —Shakespeare. 


The following awards were made at the close of the Easter Term 


Council Exhibition— 

Dorothea Christison (Violin) . 

Dorothy T. Davies (Piano) . 

Naomi English (Violin) 

Sophia M. Rowlands (Singing) 

Charlotte Holmes Exhibition (/15)—Not awarded. 

The Director's History Essay Prize_ 

(S) George T. Ball, a.r.c.m. 

Dorothea R. McLces 

The George Carter Scholarship—J ames E. Wallace (for one year) 


£S o o 
£10 o o 
£6 o o 
£12 o o 







